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ATTENTION

God granted forgiveness of the sins of men,
has been accepted by Protestants and Catho-
lics, though different sects give various modi-
fications to the doctrine.

A'TRIUM, the entrance hall and central
room of an old Roman house. This general
room served as a living room in which the
family ate and slept and in which were kept
the Lares and Penates (see LARES AND PEN-
ATES), It had a roof which sloped downwards
towards the center, so that the rain water ran
into a cistern in the floor beneath. As the
houses increased in size, the style of the
atrium changed, and under Augustus there
was a series of columns forming a regular
colonnade along the central opening. The
houses of Pompeii furnish the best examples
of atria which have been preserved. The
term atrium is also applied to a large open
court in front of a temple or public building,
and also to the court in front of a basilical
church, containing a fountain for ablutions,
where penitents gathered to supplicate. This
use of the atrium was discontinued in the
early Middle Ages.

ATROPHY, at'ro fy, a wasting of any part
of the body due to some interference in nutri-
tion. It may arise from a variety of causes,
such as organic disease, a want of proper
food or of pure air or suppurations in im-
portant organs; it is also sometimes pro-
duced by poisons, such as arsenic, mercury
and lead, afflicting miners, painters, gilders
and persons following similar occupations.
Tn old age the whole frame except the heart
undergoes atrophic change, and it is of fre-
quent occurrence in infancy as a result of
improper, unwholesome food and exposure
to cold, damp or impure air. Single organs
or parts of the body may be affected, irrespec-
tive of the general state of nutrition; thus,
local atrophy may be caused by palsies, the
pressure of tumors upon the nerves of the
limbs or by artificial pressure. The degenera-
tion of an organ which has ceased to function,
as in case of the eyes of the blind fish in
Mammoth Cave, is also called atrophy.

AT'ROPOS.   See PATES.

ATTACH'MENT, in law, the order of a
court and the process by which an officer of
the law seizes a certain person or property
connected with an action at law. The writ of
attachment against a person was formerly
issued to bring a debtor before the court, but
this use of the writ has been practically
abandoned, and in the United States attach-

ment against a person is issued only for con-
tempt of court. The writ of attachment
against property is commonly used to pre-
vent the fraudulent removal or concealment
of the goods before some question concerning
it can be settled at law, or before a judgment
against it can be satisfied.
ATTAIN'DER, the extinction of civil
rights following upon a sentence of death or
outlawry, in punishment for high crimes. In
England common law attainder resulted in
the forfeiture of all the victim's property,
and it also produced corruption of blood,
that is, it prohibited the attainted person
from inheriting property or transmitting it
to his heirs. These provisions were later
modified by statute and the latter has been
abolished. The United States Constitution
contains the following provision: "No attain-
der of treason shall work corruption of blood
or forfeiture, except during the life of the
person attainted." Many state constitutions
have similar provisions. See BILL OF AT-
TAINDER.
AT'TAR, in the East Indies, a general term
for a perfume from, flowers; in Europe and
America generally used only of the attar, or
otto, of roses, an oil made from the petals of
several species of roses. It is manufactured
chiefly in Syria, Persia, India, Turkey and
Bulgaria. The oil is at first greenish, but
afterward it presents various tints of green,
yellow and red. It is frequently adulterated
with oils of rhodium, sandalwood and gera-
nium, with the addition of camphor or sper-
maceti. The attar is packed and exported in
very slender glass bottles. Since 100,000
roses yield only 180 grains of the perfume,
it is very expensive, three or four drops
costing a dollar or more.
ATTENTION, the directing of the mind's
energies to a definite purpose. Attention de-
pends upon the condition of the brain and
the attraction furnished by the object. It
requires the expenditure of nerve force, and
when the brain cells are unwearied less stim-
ulus is necessary than when one is fatigued.
This is illustrated by the activity of a child
in the early part of the day. He is then
interested in and gives his attention to many
things which, when fatigued, he will scarcely
notice. This law is also true of the adult.
It requires greater effort to hold the atten-
tion upon a subject when one is tired, and
for this reason strenuous mental work is
usually accomplished with less effort in the